PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT             gi
valuable where the timber is comparatively thin, is so
placed as to be readily get-at-able, and is not in contact
with the ground. The third is the most important, and
it is proposed to deal chiefly with processes coming under
this head.
It is absolutely necessary in order that an antiseptic
agent should produce useful results in the preservation
of wood that it be in a proper liquid state at the instant
at which injection into the wood takes place, and to
ensure success commercially, that the operation can be
carried out at a reasonable cost.
It is also essential that the operator should have a
thorough insight into the practical working of the process
employed, and a knowledge of the nature of the preser-
vative used.
The wood to be treated should, moreover, be in a proper
condition, that is to say, properly seasoned, or at the
very least half-seasoned. In the best practice in Europe
the wood is not treated until it has been seasoned from
six to twelve months. In the United States, however,
wood is frequently treated four to six months after
cutting, but generally with inferior results.
THE ABSORPTION OF PRESERVATIVES BY WOOD.
The whole problem involved in timber preservation
is the replacement of the sap of the wood by some suitable
preservative agent, and before proceeding to discuss the
various antiseptics and systems of application employed,
a few observations upon the fundamental factors con-
trolling the penetration of preservatives ijito wood may
materially assist in clearing away some of the difficulties
that occasionally confront those interested in the tim-
ber-preserving industry, through results being obtained